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THE INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS BOARD 


WHAT IT IS 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board was established 
in 1935 by Public Law 74-355. It consists of five Com- 
missioners who are appointed to four-year terms by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Commissioners employ 
a professional staff to carry out their responsibilities. 
The Board exists to promote the development of Native 
American arts and crafts—the creative work of Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut people. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Although the Board has had a broad continuing 
range of involvement with Native American artists and 
craftsmen and their organizations over the years, the 
Board has given special emphasis to one area or an- 
other of activity for a particular period of time, reacting 
to the most important long-range needs expressed by 
Native artists and craftsmen. In looking back over the 
history of the Board's activities, one can see how the 
Board's concentration during a particular period logically 
evolved out of previous developments. Likewise, the 
scope and reasons for the Board's current activities can 
be more fully understood in light of past developments. 


Immediately after it was established, in the depths of 
the Depression, the Board set out to determine the state 
of Native American arts, to find out what crafts were 
still produced by Native people, and to locate the out- 
standing artists and craftsmen of the time. As part of 
this work, the Board accepted a request from the plan- 
ners of the 1939 world’s fair to be held in San Francisco 
to assist with a professional exhibition of Indian art to 
be presented with private funding. With close co-opera- 
tion from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and major cultural 
institutions throughout the country, the Board undertook 
three years of research in organizing this first compre- 
hensive exhibition of both historic and contemporary 
work. Instead of the usual anthropological approach, the 
exhibition was designed to focus public attention on the 
long, continued, and very active evolution of fine arts 
created by the Native people of the United States. The 
enthusiastic public response to the exhibition at the 
world's fair in San Francisco prompted the Museum of 
Modern Art to provide the facilities and funding for the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board to organize a similar ex- 
hibition, which was presented at the museum in New 
York in 1941. 


The respectful public awareness and response to 
Native American art stimulated by these two exhibitions, 
led several of the larger Native tribal groups to request 
the Board’s advisory assistance in planning effective 
local production and marketing organizations for the 
work of their artists and craftsmen. Thus, after its initial 
research and dramatic stimulation of public awareness 
in the late 1930s, and after the stringencies of the Sec- 
ond World War years, in the late 1940s and into the 
1950s the Board concentrated on establishing tribal- 
owned crafts marketing enterprises as well as marketing 
co-operatives owned by the craftsmen themselves. By 
the mid-1950s several of these enterprises were soundly 
established, such as the Navajo Arts and Crafts Guild, 
the Hopi Silvercraft and Arts and Crafts Co-operative 
Guild, Alaska Native Arts and Crafts, and Qualla Arts 
and Crafts Mutual of the Eastern Band of Cherokee In- 
dians. But in most cases, public demand for crafts of 
fine quality continued to exceed what Native craftsmen 
were producing. Accordingly, the Board increasingly as- 
sisted these crafts enterprises to provide training oppor- 
tunities for individual craftsmen in their areas so that 
production of fine handcrafts could be increased. 


Training was usually in the form of a demonstration- 
workshop where the emphasis was on the individual, 
but in an informal group setting in the community. For 
example, those interested in improving their basketry 
skilis and the quality of their production, would work 
making baskets for a week or so alongside an outstand- 
ing local craftsman, who would demonstrate good crafts- 
manship and be available to make helpful individual 
suggestions. 


By the late 1950s, the Board was placing greater 
emphasis on working with individuals. In earlier years, 
organizations had been developed and established, but 
all concerned recognized that, ultimately, the continuing 
vitality of Native American arts depended on the individ- 
ual artist or craftsman and how well his creative and 
economic needs were accommodated. This is. because, 
in any art of any culture in history, it has always been 
impossible to separate absolutely the influence of the 
whole culture from the unique influence of the individ- 
ual. An artist expresses both background and a special 
view of it in the work, and an individual whose work is 
good inspires and stimulates many others in the imme- 
diate community and beyond. 


This led the Board in 1960 to recommend the found- 
ng of the Institute of American Indian Arts to provide 
heritage-centered instruction to artistically-talented Na- 
tive youth from throughout the country. The Institute 
was subsequently established by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1962. In the years 
since its founding, it has achieved an international rep- 
utation for innovative and creative education, and is 
now chartered as a junior college. Many of its graduates 
are in the assertive vanguard of the new generation of 
Native artists and craftsmen. 

In the mid-1960s, the Board also established an ex- 


perimental demonstration-workshop in Sitka, Alaska, to 
provide an opportunity for individuals in that state to 


explore new materials and processes. This facility was 
created with the assistance of the National Park Service, 
and evolved into the Southeast Alaska Indian Cultural 
Center, which is now operated by the local Indian com- 
munity. In the meantime, the Board assisted in estab- 
lishing the University of Alaska Extension Center for 
Arts and Crafts in Fairbanks, which continues to provide 
similar opportunities in the northern part of the state. At 
the same time, the Board’s staff began a special effort 
to contact and counsel individuals who felt they wanted 
to pursue a professional life in the arts, and the three 
museums administered by the Board began to present 
a regular series of one-person exhibitions to promote 
and recognize outstanding individual creative work. 


Although the Board has put special emphasis on a 
particular kind of assistance at various times over the 
years, this does not mean that it ignores the full range 
of other needs expressed by Native people. Today the 
staff is still actively assisting artists and craftsmen to 
develop co-operative marketing organizations, to con- 
duct short-term training, and to advance individual pro- 
fessional careers. At the same time, responding to the 
success of the Institute of American Indian Arts and 
related institutional concepts, the Board is now putting 
special emphasis on helping Native cultural leaders to 
establish the institutional framework they feel is neces- 
sary to support the preservation and evolution of Native 
culture in the years ahead. 


HOW IT OPERATES 


The policies of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board are 
determined by the five Commissioners who meet several 
times each year and serve without pay. They select one 
of their number to serve as chairman. As part of their 
responsibilities, the Commissioners furnish expert ad- 
vice to the Secretary of the Interior about Native Ameri- 
can cultural matters, and they also serve as an advisory 
body to the Institute of American Indian Arts. 


The Commissioners employ a staff of professionals 
to carry out the work of the Board. The staff is directed 
by a General Manager, who is located in Washington, 
D.C., and it includes some twenty employees organized 
into an Office of the General Manager, an Administrative 
staff, an Advisory Services staff, and a Museums, Exhi- 
bitions and Publications staff. 

As chief executive officer, the General Manager is 
responsible for direction and co-ordination of all agency 
activities, and the Administrative staff provides the in- 
ternal administrative support services that enable the 
agency to function from day-to-day. As described in 
more detail below, the Advisory Services staff provides 
expert advice to Native individuals and organizations on 
a broad range of cultural matters, and the Museums, 
Exhibitions and Publications staff operates the three 
regional museums administered by the agency, and Is 
responsible for all publications and exhibitions in which 
the agency participates. 

The Board does not make grants, loans, or provide 
other direct financial assistance, and although it pur- 
chases a limited number of fine arts and crafts for use 
in its promotional activities, it does not deal in arts and 
crafts. 


WHAT IT IS DOING NOW 


Most artists and craftsmen come in contact with the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board through the activities of 
the Advisory Services staff and/or the Museums, Exhibi- 
tions and Publications staff. 


The Advisory Services staff assists Native American 
artists and craftsmen and their organizations to locate 
and use the resources they need to accomplish their 
creative objectives. This assistance ranges from suggest- 
ing a source for a raw material a craftsman needs, to 
helping a co-operative to arrange and conduct a short- 
term workshop to improve the craft skills of its members, 
and to acting as a consultant to Native cultural leaders 
who are planning and developing a broad-based cultural 
institution. 


The Board itself does not provide grants, loans, or 
other direct financial assistance, however as part of its 
counselling, the Advisory Services staff does try to iden- 
tify potential Federal, state, and private funding sources 
for cultural projects that Native people wish to pursue. 
In recent years, the Board has helped to stimulate an 
average of $1 million annually in grants for Native cul- 
tural programs, 


As one example of its work, the staff assisted the 
Houma tribe of Louisiana to conduct a two-week wood- 
carving workshop for local craftsmen. As the Houma 
were not aware of a master woodcarver in their own 
tribe, arrangements were made for an outstanding Cher- 
okee craftsman from North Carolina to serve as instruc- 
tor. His salary for the two weeks was paid with state 
vocational education funds by the South Louisiana Trade 
School, and his travel and living expenses for the two 
weeks were paid by the Houma tribe through a grant 
they received for this purpose from the private Ameri- 
can Indian Program of the Save-the-Children Federation. 
The Board's Advisory Services staff recommended the 
workshop as a way to fill a training need that the Houma 
tribe identified; recommended the master craftsman; 
recommended the two funding sources; and made it 


clear to all these likely contributors to the project that 
the Board officially supported it and was actively in- 
volved with it. 

As another example, the Advisory staff has played 
a major role in helping Native craftsmen and organiza- 
tions to counteract a wave of misrepresentation of imita- 
tion Indian-style crafts products that occurred as part 
of a fashion craze for things Indian. The Board served 
as a clearinghouse for information, and successfully 
stimulated the co-operation of state and local consumer 
protection officials, various Federal agencies, news- 
papers and other media, as well as private business or- 
ganizations, to heighten the awareness of consumers to 
discriminate between genuine and imitation products. 
As a result of these efforts, major distributors began to 
show a much greater sensitivity to honest representation 
in their marketing. The staff's continuing effort is to help 
Native people to register trademarks in the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office, so that their work can receive full 
legal protection when it is marketed. 


For Native-owned crafts marketing enterprises whose 
trademarks are registered, and whose products also meet 
specific standards of quality craftsmanship, the Board 
offers a special certification mark to use in marketing 
and promotion. The certification declares that the enter- 
prise is officially recognized by the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board as an Indian enterprise that markets gen- 
uine handcrafts of fine quality. 
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This and other advisory assistance is usually pro- 
vided by correspondence, asiit is not often possible for 
the staff to travel to meet with Native groups locally. 
; However, the Board has also set up a special telephone 
line to accept collect calls from Native artists, craftsmen, 
performers, and organizations, who seem to be finding 
this an increasingly convenient way to discuss their 
questions, needs, and hopes with the Advisory Services 
staff. 


A major part of the Board's activities is carried out 
by the Museums, Exhibitions and Publications staff 
which administers three Indian art museums offering a 
variety of opportunities for Native American artists, crafts- 
men and arts groups to participate directly in promoting 
their contemporary works through a coordinated pro- 
gram of exhibitions, publications and arts sales activities. 
The museums are: The Southern Plains Indian Museum 
in Anadarko, Oklahoma; the Museum of the Plains tndian 
in Browning, Montana; and the Sioux Indian Museum in 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


The museums were founded during the 1930s and 
40s by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, with advisory as- 
sistance from the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and 
through cooperative support of various Indian groups as 
well as state and local interests. Beginning in the mid- 
1950s, administration of the museums was transferred 
to the Indian Arts and Crafts Board to develop increased 
activities which would directly involve Native American 
artists and craftsmen in promoting their work. 


During the past decade the Board has renovated 
each of the museum facilities, updating existing displays 
and presentations, and creating improved gallery space 
in each facility for an expanded program of special ex- 
hibitions. 


The museums are centers devoted primarily to in- 
formational, promotional, and arts sales activities. Each 
of the museums operates on a similar format of presen- 
tations, which include a permanent exhibition of historic 
tribal arts of the immediate region, a series of changing 
exhibitions devoted to works by outstanding Native Amer- 
ican artists and craftsmen of the United States, and a 
sales shop offering the finest in creative and authentic 
contemporary Native American arts. Each museum is 
operated by a staff of four, headed by a curator who 
is assisted by an administrative secretary, and two mu- 
seum aides who assist with exhibition presentation and 
care of the facility. The museums operate on a year- 
round schedule. Admission to each is free. 


Native artists and craftsmen use the museums’ facil- 
ities and programs in a variety of ways. They use the 
exhibitions as major design resources for developing 
their own work, particularly the permanent exhibitions 
which are devoted to outstanding examples of historic 
tribal arts of the region. 


The changing cne-person exhibition program, which 
is devoted exclusively to contemporary arts, offers artists 
and craftsmen the opportunity to participate directly in 
the organization and presentation of promotional exhibi- 
tions of their creative works. Each year approximately 25 
artists”and craftsmen present special exhibitions of their 
works at the Board's museums. The program is national 
in scope, and promotional presentations have been 
scheduled of works by artists and craftsmen representa- 
tive of every region of the United States. Promotional 
brochures on the artists and craftsmen are issued in 
conjunction with each exhibition, to further inform the 
public about their creative works and careers, and to 
serve as invitational mailings to the exhibition. The art- 
ists;and craftsmen establish their own prices for the 
works loaned to the museums for these displays, which 

are ‘Offered for sale to the public. 


Each of the museums also presents a sales shop 
which offers a broad range of the finest in authentic 
Native American arts and crafts. The shops are operated 
by Native owned arts organizations, which are provided 
rental-free space in the museums under contractual 
agreements with the Board. 


At the Southern Plains Indian Museum the shop is 
operated by the Oklahoma Indian Arts and Crafts Co- 
operative; at the Sioux Indian Museum it is the Tipi Shop, 
Inc.; while the Northern Plains Indian Crafts Association 
operates the shop in the Museum of the Plains Indian. 
These Native American arts businesses are independ- 
ently operated, providing their own management and 
handling their own affairs. They buy works directly from 
artists and craftsmen, and offer them for resale to the 
public, either at the museum or through mail order. In 
addition, these organizations handle all arts sales con- 
ducted in conjunction with the museums’ promotional 
exhibitions. The organizations are among the most suc- 
cessful Native American owned and operated arts busi- 
nesses in the United States, providing an impressive 
range of services in cooperation with the Board’s mu- 
seum program to assist and promote contemporary Na- 
tive American artists and craftsmen and their works. 


An important activity of these groups is to seek 
grants and other funds which enable them to cooperate 
with the Board's museum staffs in the organization of 
major, definitive exhibitions and publications on various 
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specialized aspects of contemporary Native American 
arts. As the Board's budget primarily covers only main- 
tenance and daily operation of the museum facilities, 
this ‘outside’ funding obtained by the cooperating Na- 
tive American arts groups provides a vital extension of 
the exhibition and publication activities. 


As an example, during 1976 the Oklahoma Indian| 
Arts and Crafts Cooperative, working in cooperation with 
the Board’s Southern Plains Indian Museum staff, was 
awarded a grant from the National Endowment for the} 
Arts to present an exhibition and a series of workshops,} 
along with publication of an 80-page illustrated catalog, 
devoted to promoting the little-known field of Southern 
Plains Indian nickel-silver metalwork. The grant was one 
of the largest awarded by the Crafts Program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and the largest ever 
made by the Endowment to a Native American arts 
group. Over fifteen of the most outstanding practitioners 
of this unique Native American metalwork artistry par- 
ticipated in the organization of the exhibition and cata- 
log. Several of the craftsmen also participated in the 
workshop series, presented for the benefit of other Na- 
tive American craftsmen interested in learning this art: 
form. The workshops were scheduled for the 1976-77 
season at the Board’s three museums. 

Grant funds have also been sought to enable the 
touring of these major exhibitions for showings at other 
museums and cultural institutions, and several state-wide | 


and regional tours have been funded by state arts coun- 
cils and other regional arts organizations. 

In addition, a wide range of support through gifts 
and donations from the public is also vital to develop- 
ment of the museums’ exhibition and publication pro- 
gram. Gifts and donations are accepted by both the 
Board and the cooperating Native American arts groups 
to further these projects. In particular, acquisition of 
works of art for use in organization of exhibitions -and 
publications is heavily dependent upon gifts. The Board 
acquires by purchase only works which are vital to a 
specific exhibition or project promoting contemporary 
arts, while the development of the historic exhibitions is 
entirely accomplished through gifts. Works of both his- 
toric and contemporary arts have been given by public- 
spirited donors from throughout the United States, in- 
cluding Native American donors. Individual Native Amer- 
ican artists and craftsmen, as well as Native American 
arts groups, also have donated important examples of 
their creative works to further these promotional proj- 
ects. Works donated to the Board and its museums are 
fax deductible. 

More recently, other Native American arts groups 
nave voiced interest in undertaking major projects in 
cooperation with the Board's museums, such as creation 
of new and expanded facilities to enable development 
of the museums’ promotional and cultural activities. One 
of the most ambitious is the Winona Club Incorporated, 
a group of Sioux Indian women in Rapid City, South 
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Dakota, who have chartered under state law as a non- 
profit philanthropic organization devoted to raising funds 
for the creation of a new and much-expanded facility 
to include the Board’s Sioux Indian Museum program. 

To date the Sioux Indian Museum program has been 
conducted in a Rapid City-owned park building, under 
an agreement between the city and Federal governments. 
After the disastrous 1972 floods in Rapid City, officials 
and planners of the city recommended relooating the 
museum to another site. Adopting the objectives of this 
recommendation, the Winona Club Incorporated have 
proposed not only a larger museum facility, but also the 
creation of a Sioux Indian Cultural Center complex which 
would include an outdoor museum of Sioux village re- 
constructions, an Indian ceremonial arena, an amphi- 
theater, and a Dakota Arts Development Institute. 
Through this organization's efforts, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has transferred land in Rapid City to the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board to enable cooperation with the 
Winona Club Incorporated in planning the proposed 
facilities. The South Dakota State Bicentennial Commis- 
sion has made two grants to the Winona Club Incor- 
porated to create architectural scale models of the facil- 
ities and to produce exhibitions and publications to 
promote the project and establish fund raising activities. 
The project has already received support from private 
donors, foundations and other organizations, and officials 
of the state, county and city have pledged their con- 
tinuing support and encouragement. 


While the Board's museums operate through the 
direct participation of Native American artists, craftsmen 
and art groups in developing promotional activities to 
further their creative careers and goals, the unique scope 
of the museums’ varied public presentations also serves 
as an important educational tool for schools and 
students of Native American arts, and is a major attrac- 
tion for the enjoyment of the Indian and general public, 
informing them about the high quality and level of ac- 
complishment of Native American arts today. 


In addition to the museum operations, the Board's 
Washington, D.C., office issues publications promoting 
contemporary Native American arts and providing for 
education of the public. Two Source Directories listing 
Native American owned and operated arts businesses 
throughout the United States are compiled and updated 
biennially from information provided by the businesses. 
Any Native American owned and operated business 
specializing in marketing authentic contemporary Native 
American arts may request a listing by contacting the 
Board's Washington, D.C., office. Upon publication, an- 
nouncements and copies of the Directories are mailed 
to all news media throughout the United States to pro- 
mote their availability. Single copies are then sent free 
of charge by the Board's Washington office in response 
to all requests. 


Additionally, the Board's Washington office issues a 
Bibliography to inform the public about major books 
published in the United States about contemporary Na-| 
tive American arts. Single copies of the Bibliography are 
also sent free of charge upon request. 

An_ informational and educational color-sound film 
about the development of Native American arts in the 
United States has also been created by the Board. The 
film has been shown on major TV networks throughout 
the United States. Entitled Native American Arts, free- 
loans of the film are also available for educational, free 
showings anywhere in the United States by contacting 
the free-loan distributor: Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 2323 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, New 
York 11040. 


HOW TO CONTACT THE BOARD | 


Those who want to request further information about 
the Board's varied activities carried out through f 
Museums, Exhibitions and Publications staff or throug 
the Advisory Services staff, should contact the sere 
Manager, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U.S. Departmen 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. In all its un- 
dertakings, the Board's objective is to respond to the 
cultural needs and desires of the Native people, and 
to concentrate its efforts on those activities that benefit 
Native American artists and craftsmen most directly. 
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